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for the hundred court and ensuring that no burgess should be
called to the latter.

(iii)   The third exaction by the sheriff was got rid of by

an undertaking to provide a fixed contingent for military service.

(J)  Equally important was it to secure the election of their

own officials and the elected mayor appears early in the charters.

(c)   They claimed too the right to control the market and
secure for the townsmen the monopoly of trade to the exclusion
of ' foreigners ', i. e. men from other towns.   This claim often
took the form of a demand for a Merchant Gild, of which more will
be said later.

(d) and (e). Two other liberties were sometimes but not always
secured, viz. freedom for the citizens from tolls in other towns
throughout the kingdom, and liberty for villeins who settled
in the town.   This last was fairly common and secured for the
villein, who resided in the town unchallenged for a year and a day,
safety from his lord, if claimed later.    It was an important
right, for it ensured a stream of recruits for the town.   In the
fourteenth century we shall sec how it increased the difficulties
of the lords when labour became scarce after the Black Death.

These privileges were usually secured by charters from the
king, often at first for a short period like ten years, and only
later granted in fee farm, i. c. in perpetuity. Even then there
was a certain insecurity, for the king might resume control, or
repudiate the grant of his predecessor. Consequently we find
burgesses paying heavy sums to get their charters renewed at
the beginning of a reign.

Progress of various Classes of Towns. The towns of the
twelfth and thirteenth centuries may be divided into three
classes, viz. those on the royal demesne, those on the estate of
a lay baron, thoso whose overlords were bishops or ablxrts.

(a) TOWNS ON THE ROYAL DKMKSNE. All tenants of the
' ancient demesne', i. e. the royal manors that William I took
over from Edward the Confessor, held certain definite privileges.
Even the villeinage on these lands was freer and more inde-
pendent, and it was therefore natural that the towns which